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This manuscript is a fifteenth-century Middle English transla- 
tion of the New Testament made by Lollard disciples of John 
Wyclif (ca. 1 330-1 384). A precious witness to the tradition of 
translating Scriptures into English, this codex was, like most 
medieval books, a costly item even when it was new. It was 
also the object of alarm and condemnation by the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment at the time of its production. 

Ever since the beginning of English letters in the Anglo- 
Saxon period (ca. 700-1 1 00) some scholars have translated the 
Latin Vulgate Bible into English vernacular, while other scholars 
and churchmen have questioned the wisdom of making Scrip- 
ture available to laymen in the vernacular. By ecclesiastical tra- 
dition the laity received biblical information through the clergy, 
who, with the aid of Mother Church, decided what was appro- 
priate for the laity to know and provided (e.g. through sermons) 
the official explication of that knowledge. This highly institu- 
tionalized dissemination of biblical knowledge protected the 
Church's central position in Christian life, prevented laymen 
from becoming confused by obscure or problematic biblical 



matter (especially in the Old Testament), and thus was orthodox 
practice in the Middle Ages. Ecclesiastical anxiety over laymen 
gaining direct access to the Bible in the vernacular was not 
acute through most of medieval times since books were too 
rare and expensive for many people to acquire, and literacy was 
limited to the clergy and a few in the highest ranks of society . 1 A 
book like this manuscript New Testament would have required 
the massacre of a herd of calves to provide the vellum, elabo- 
rate preparation of the animal skins to render them suitable for 
receiving ink, hundreds of hours of expert copying by trained 
scribes, and the provision of ornamented capitals and other 
page decoration (such as that on the first page, which is illumi- 
nated in gold, red, blue, and dark gray-purple) by a craftsman 
illuminator. Throughout most of the Middle Ages such books, if 
not owned by an ecclesiastical foundation, would be the prop- 
erty of only a few wealthy aristocrats and would circulate little if 
at all among the common people. 

But John Wyclif changed all that. An immensely distinguish- 
ed teacher and scholar at the University of Oxford, Wyclif, 
through his theological studies and his contacts with papal 
authorities on more than one issue, came to doubt the validity 
of Vatican authority and to urge that all Christians should in- 
stead follow the authority of "God's law" itself, and to that end 
he called for vernacular translations of the Bible. The aristoc- 
racy, who had the wherewithal to acquire expensive books, 
should assume the duty of sharing their knowledge of Scrip- 
ture with people at large, since the clergy, following Church 
strictures, withheld such knowledge from the laity . 2 This 
manuscript no doubt owes its existence to Wyclif's cry for En- 
glish translations of the Bible, a cry amplified by his followers, 
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known as"Lollards,"both during and after the later years of his 
life. There is no evidence that John Wyclif himself translated 
the Bible (as was earlier thought to be the case): none of the 
early manuscripts bears his name, and nowhere in his surviv- 
ing writings does he claim authorship of the Bible translation . 3 
We have no evidence that he even oversaw the translation. Yet 
it, and the Lollard movement itself, no doubt owe their exist- 
ence to the impetus of Wyclif's writings. 

It was Wyclif's doctrine of dominion by grace that necessi- 
tated vernacular Bibles. 4 This doctrine countered the traditional 



1 . Deanesly, Margaret. The Lollard Bible and Other Medieval Biblical Versions (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1 920), pp. 220-22. 

2. Spencer, Helen L."The Fortunes of a Lollard Sermon-Cycle in the Later Fifteenth 
Century," Mediaeval Studies 48 (1986), p. 389, n. 104. 

3. Anne Hudson, ed. Selections from English Wycliffite Writings (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1978), p. 162. 

4. Deanesly, pp. 226-27. 
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view that all spiritual dominion in the Christian world was me- 
diated by the papacy, the head of the ladder of grace, which 
passed grace on through archbishops, bishops, and priests to 
the priest's parishioners. Wyclif taught that all Christians stood 
in an immediate relationship with God, were directly respon- 
sible for obedience to God's law, and were direct recipients of 
God's grace. To know God's laws and to be sure they were ob- 
serving them correctly, all Christians needed direct access to 
Scripture.Thus the doctrine of dominion by grace required that 
vernacular Bibles be disseminated as widely as possible. The 
250-odd surviving manuscripts (complete and fragmentary) of 
the Lollard Bible - the largest number of manuscript copies of 
any Middle English text - are evidence that the dissemination 
Wyclif demanded was carried out. And the effect of that dis- 
semination may be measured by the Church establishment's 
alarmed reaction in 1409, when Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, issued his Constitutions condemning Wydif's teach- 
ings, concluding with the climactic charge that "to fill up the 
measure of his malice, he devised the expedient of a new trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the mother tongue." 5 The Constitu- 
tions go on to forbid the translation of the Bible or the reading 
of such translations: 

therefore we decree and ordain that no one shall in future 
translate on his own authority any text of holy scripture 
into the English tongue ... Nor shall any man read this 
kind of book, booklet or treatise ... publicly or secretly, 
under penalty of the greater excommunication ... Who- 
ever disobeys this, let him be punished after the same 
fashion as an abettor of heresy and error . 6 

But books like this one show that the prohibition had limited effect. 
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What kind of translation is the Lollard Bible? Actually, the 
many manuscripts of this work reveal an evolving transla- 
tional method which leaves a variety of Middle English ver- 
sions. The earliest approach, especially evident in the first 
books of the Old Testament, is an excessively literal render- 
ing in which the translators mechanically substitute English 
words for corresponding Latin words without changing the 
Latin word order to English word order. The unidiomatic, of- 
ten nonsensical effect of this method of translation became 
apparent to the Lollards, and they developed a looser, more 
fluent technique of making the contents of the Vulgate Bible 
available to English laymen. 7 In a "General Prologue" which 
survives (in whole or in part) in nine of the Lollard Bible 
manuscripts (though not in this copy), the later translational 
procedures are spelled out with considerable sophistica- 
tion. 8 In a discussion of the importance of using Middle En- 
glish as opposed to Latin word order in the translation, the 
author of the Prologue explains that a Latin sentence like 
Dominum formidabunt aduersarii eius (1 Kings 2:10: "The ad- 
versaries of the Lord shall fear Him") will, if translated into 
Middle English with Latin word order, suggest the opposite 
of its intended meaning: "The Lord hise aduersaries shulen 
drede" (i.e."The Lord shall fear His adversaries"). The correct 

5. Ibid. p. 238. 

6. Ibid. p. 296. 

7. See Yonekura, Hiroshi. The Language of the Wycliffite Bible: The Syntactic Differ- 
ences between the Two Versions (Tokyo: Aratake Shuppan, 1 985), esp. pp. 1 2-1 8. 

8. Josiah Forshall and Frederic Madden, eds. The Holy Bible, Containing the Old and 
New Testaments,.. . Made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and His Followers. 
4 vols. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1 850), vol. 1 , pp. 56-60. 
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meaning is conveyed by the looser rendering with English 
word order: "The aduersaries of the Lord shulen drede him" 
(i.e."The adversaries of the Lord shall fear Him"). The General 
Prologue also defends a more flexible translation of Latin 
ablative absolute constructions, of polysemous words, of 
present participles, etc. It is this flexible method of transla- 
tion (which the General Prologue describes as "more open") 
that is used in this copy of the NewTestament, although here 
and there, as in other manuscripts containing the more open 
translation, traces of the old stilted method remain, espe- 
cially in the first two Gospels. 

The achievement represented by this manuscript is more 
than simply a fluent translation of an unproblematic source 
text. As the General Prologue tells us, the Lollards' Englishing 
of the Vulgate Bible involved four stages of scholarly activity. 
First, the translators had to establish an authoritative Vulgate 
text to translate. Many different versions of the Latin Bible 
were in circulation in the Middle Ages, and they often dis- 
agreed one with another - and with their Vulgate source. The 
Lollard translators worked hard to determine which readings 
were the ones St. Jerome intended in his Latin rendering of 
the Hebrew and Greek texts. The second phase of the Lollards' 
scholarly endeavor was a systematic study of commentaries of 
the Church Fathers, especially as they were assembled by me- 
dieval scholars such as Nicholas of Lyra. The biblical quota- 
tions as well as the exegeses in these commentaries helped 
confirm the Lollards'decisions as to which among several con- 
flicting readings were to be preferred. The third phase dealt 
with arriving at an accurate understanding of problematic 
passages whose interpretation was in doubt. And finally, the 
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text had to be translated and the translation rechecked 
against the source text. 

Despite this care in executing the translation, the result was 
not flawless, and errors remain in the Lollard Bible. But "this 
should surprise us less than that the effort was made at all, 
and that some understanding of possible means of improve- 
ment was reached." 9 The Lollard Bible is a major accomplish- 
ment by dedicated followers of Wyclif who did not bother to 
leave us their names. Attempts by Wyclif scholars in the past 
to assign the earliest, literal translations to Nicholas Hereford 
and the later versions to John Purvey (both contemporaries 
and followers of Wyclif) have been found to rest on insuffi- 
cient evidence. We must be content with assigning authorship 
of the translation to the Lollards in general, who bore proudly 
the sobriquet which their enemies scornfully assigned to 
them - "Bible men." 10 

In this Octavo Edition of the Wycliffite Manuscript all the 
books of the New Testament are prefaced by prologues as- 
cribed to St. Jerome. As in other manuscripts of the Lollard 
Bible, The Acts of the Apostles are displaced to a position fol- 
lowing the Epistle to the Hebrews and preceding The Epistle 
of St. James the Apostle. The text is written in double columns, 
usually 43 lines to the column. Following the NewTestament is 
an eighteen-page lectionary indicating which texts from the 
Gospels and Epistles are to be read at church services over the 
course of the year. Blank pages at the beginning and end of 
the codex have been used for post-medieval (sixteenth-cen- 

9. Hudson, Anne. The Premature Reformation: Wycliffite Texts and Lollard History 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1 988), p. 244. 

10. Ibid. p. 228. 



tury?) notations on plant husbandry. As is often the case with 
medieval manuscripts, the first few pages are covered with a 
reader's marginal annotations, while the rest of the volume is 
relatively free of such signs of intense scrutiny. 

Fred C. Robinson is the Douglas Tracy Smith Professor of English at Yale 
University; he has also taught at Stanford, Cornell, and Harvard universities. 
He is the author or co-author of eight books, including The Editing of Old 
English (Oxford, 1 994), and a recent edition of Beowulf (Oxford, 1 998). He is 
the recipient of the Sir Israel Gollancz Prize of the British Academy and the 
Haskins Medal of the Medieval Academy of America. In 1999 the student 
members of the Yale chapter of Phi Beta Kappa awarded him the William 
Clyde DeVane Medal for teaching and scholarship. He is a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and a corresponding fellow of the 
British Academy. 
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Binding 

The binding of the Wycliffite Manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment is late-sixteenth-century dark brown calf over wooden 
boards measuring 1 0 5 /s x 7V2 inches (267 x 190 mm). The 
front and back boards are elaborately gilt in the Lyonnese 
style. The outer borders are ornamented with small lions with 
flower decorations at the corners; the interior panel is formed 
with large arabesque ornamented corners on a gilt back- 
ground around an elaborate central panel built of flower and 
arabesque decorations encompassing the letters "H S;"dense- 
ly spaced acorn and flower tools fill the intervening space.The 
back board is identical to the front excepting the direction of 
the acorn ornaments. 

The spine is divided by five raised bands forming eight pan- 
els, with two at the top and two at the bottom; each panel has 
gilt ornaments between rules. The spine and board edges 
have been restored and the clasps replaced. 

■ Click here to see binding ■ 

Collation: 8°: blank, 1 -1 9 8 , 20 4 , 21 8 , 22 4 . 

Contents: blank. [1 A a -3D b ]: Gospel of Matthew. [3E a -5A b ]: Gos- 
pel of Mark. [5B a -7G a ]: Gospel of Luke. [7G b -9G a ]: Gospel of 
John. [9G b -10G a ]: Epistle to the Romans. [10G b -11G a ]: First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. [1 1 G b -1 2D b ]: Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. [12D b -12G a ]: Epistle to the Galatians. [12G a - 
13A b ]: Epistle to the Ephesians. [13B a -13C b ]: Epistle to the 
Philippians. [13C b -13E a ]: Epistle to the Colossians. [13E b - 



1 3G a ]: First Epistle to the Thessalonians. [1 3G b -1 3H a ]: Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. [13H a -14B a ]: First Epistle to Timo- 
thy. [14B b -14C b ]: Second Epistle to Timothy. [14D a -14D b ]: 
Epistle to Titus. [14E a ]: Epistle to Philemon. [14E b -1 5C a ]: Epistle 
to the Hebrews. [15C b -17H a ]: Acts of the Apostles. [17H b - 
18B a ]: Epistle of James. [18B b -18D b ]: First Epistle of Peter. 
[18D b -18E b ]: Second Epistle of Peter. [18F a -18G b ]: First Epistle 
of John. [18H a ]: Second Epistle of John. [18H b ]:Third Epistle of 
John. [18H b -19A a ]: Epistle of Jude. [19A b -20D a ]: Revelation. 
[20D b ]: blank. [21A a -21G a ]: Dominicals and Ferials. [21G b ]: 
Commemorations. [21H a -22A a ]: Proper of the Saints. [22A b ]: 
Common of the Saints. [22B a -22C a ]: blank. [22C b ]: flyleaf. 
[22D a ]: pastedown. 
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Handwriting in the 
Wycliffite Manuscript 

The Wycliffite manuscript Bibles were produced between 1376 
and 1450. Books were made during this time at scriptoria, 
commercial enterprises that accepted work and charged a fee 
for it; crafts guilds set the work standards and prices according 
to apprentice, journeyman, and master levels of skill. The typi- 
cal scriptorium had specific divisions of labor: scribes who cut 
their own quill pens, mixed ink, and copied texts; gilders who 
laid and burnished gold leaf in illuminated manuscripts; art- 
ists who painted miniatures; and rubricators, who added ini- 
tial letters (or versals) - frequently in red ink (thus the title"ru- 
bricator"). Many scribes in the late fourteenth century were 
women and they worked alongside men in scriptoria. 

Several factors influenced the final written pieces pro- 
duced at a scriptorium. The objective was to create books that 
had a uniform appearance throughout, but because several 
scribes worked on the same project, differences in the hand- 
writing are apparent even if they sat right next to each other 
using the same exemplar or model. Variations in the handwrit- 
ing are evident if one scribe cut his quill - an extraordinarily 
sensitive instrument - at a slightly different angle, or if a 
scribe ground or mixed the ink a bit thicker, or inked more 
heavily on the page than fellow scribes. One scribe might have 
used more pressure on the pen, or written more quickly, or 
had more fluidity than a less-practiced neighbor.Each ofthese 



elements are reflected in the writing and can be quite clearly 
seen even in the most formal manuscripts. 

The final hundred years of the Gothic period, roughly 1 350 
to 1 450, saw a rapid increase in literacy caused by the expan- 
sion and spread of universities, which in turn, led to a huge 
demand for books. Many professions, including the newly lit- 
erate merchant class, joined the ranks of the book-consuming 
public, which before was comprised primarily of aristocratic 
patrons and monastic scholars. This demand for books - and 
the ever-growing length of the works to be copied - put pres- 
sure on scribes to produce more work and to do it faster. 

The prevailing formal bookhands of the late Gothic period 
were tall, tightly spaced, angular, elegant, and written slowly 
with great care. These were Gothic Textura Quadrata with dia- 
mond-shaped terminal strokes or feet, and Gothic Textura 
Prescisus, without feet. Variations of these formal hands were 
seen primarily in"luxury"manuscripts.The luxury manuscripts 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and early fifteenth centuries in 
England and northern Europe were opulently decorated and 
illuminated treasures laboriously produced for the Church 
and for patrons among the nobility such as Jean, Due de Berry, 
brother of Charles V, King of France. (Les Tres Riches Heures du 
Due de Berry, completed in 1413 in the scriptoria and work- 
shops of the Limbourg brothers [Pol, Jan, and Hermann], is a 
notable example.) The workaday hand of the Gothic period, 
used for one's grocery list or casual notes, was Gothic Cursive, 
a quickly written, informal running script. 

The elegant and stately Textura was marvelous to look at, 
but slow to write. With the huge demand for books, more 
quickly written - if less elegant - scripts, known as "bastard" 
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hands, were developed. Simply stated, the ternrTbastard hand" 
implies a union between an informal or "base" script, such as 
any of the Gothic Cursive hands, and a formal or"noble" script 
such as Textura. Bastard hands were written with varying de- 
grees of deliberation depending on the level of elegance and 
formality desired, or the speed required. When the emphasis is 
on speed, as in Bastard writing, it is easier to see the individual 
peculiarities of the hand of the scribe doing the writing. 

Some Bastard writing was incorporated into luxury manu- 
scripts, along with miniature paintings and time-consuming 
decorated and illuminated initial letters. Notable among these 
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These four letters represent the basic letterstrokes from which an entire 
alphabet can be built; minuscule letters define these alphabets. 



are the French and Belgian Books of Hours of the fifteenth 
century in which Bastard writing became a formal bookhand 
in its own right, taking on many of the stylistic elements and 
overall color of Textura, but with cursive elements of speed 
and fluidity. This writing had a liveliness and charm lacking in 
nearly all Textura writing which, although bold, powerful, and 
majestic, tended to be stiff and formal. Some of the French 
and Belgian Bastard manuscripts exhibit writing that is 
among the most beautiful and eye-pleasing of all time. 

The body text in the Octavo Edition of the Wycliffite Manu- 
script of the New Testament is written in a Bastard hand that 
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falls under the general heading of Gothic Littera Bastarda, a 
vast category encompassing more variations than can reason- 
ably be catalogued. There are sub-scripts as well, which in- 
clude Bastard Anglicana and Bastard Secretary, a peculiarly 
English hand. Generally, this family of hands was known as 
"Batarde"in France and "Secretary" in England. 

On the initial page of the manuscript, there is one illumi- 
nated major letter and another minor one; the text block is 
bordered by foliated and painted decorations with knotwork 
corners. While this is not a luxury manuscript, there are very 
attractive versal letters throughout of a type ubiquitous in 
lesser manuscripts from the thirteenth century through the 
Incunabula period (1450-1 500). The built-up, versal letters are 
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Versal letter with filigree tracing. 



written in blue and the decorative filigree surrounding them 
was traced in red with a pointed quill, often insinuating up 
and down the margin. Frequently in such manuscripts the col- 
ors would be reversed: the versal in red and the decorative 
tracing in blue. Lovely to look at, the versals in this manuscript 
were rendered quickly and with great skill, most likely by an 
artist other than the scribe who copied the text. 

The writing of the body text of the Wycliffite Manuscript is 
workaday, Secretary writing, more utilitarian than beautiful;as 
has been said before, the issue was speed rather than ele- 
gance. The writing is in two vertical columns per page with 
guidelines showing around each column, but none between 
the lines of writing. This is unusual - such guidelines were of- 
ten left between the lines of writing as a design element and 
were frequently colored red to create a visual contrast with 
the black writing. 

The interlinear space is just slightly greater than the x- 
height (the body measurement of lowercase letters without 
the ascenders and descenders), giving the page a dense, tex- 
tured overall color that is enhanced by the density of the writ- 
ing; this is typical of most of the writing of the period. The 
strokes of the letterforms are bold, the spaces within and be- 
tween the letterforms are kept small and tight. The margins 
are generous, even though it is obvious that they were, at 
some point, trimmed for bookbinding. There are copious mar- 
ginal notes on the first several pages, but almost none farther 
along in the book, indicating that early readers were not un- 
like current readers, starting with zealous participation and 
continuing with waning (or at least more silent) enthusiasm. 
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This Wycliffite Manuscript of the New Testament is impor- 
tant as an example of one of the first Bibles to have been writ- 
ten in the vernacular, in this case Middle English translated 
from Latin, making it possible for lay persons to read the Scrip- 
tures on their own. The handwriting of the body text is compe- 
tent, and while done quickly, retains a high degree of legibility. 
The writing itself is not notable calligraphy any more so than 
the handwriting on the Magna Carta or the Declaration of In- 
dependence. What is noteworthy is the content and historic 
significance of these written records. 

Ward Dunham, whose calligraphy illustrates this article, is a blackletter 
scribe specializing in the transitional hands of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries and the full-blown Gothic hands of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. He teaches, exhibits, and lectures throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Further Reading 

De la Mare, A.C., ed. The Handwriting of the Italian Humanists. Oxford: 

Oxford University Press, 1 973. 

Degering, Hermann. Lettering. Berlin: E.Wasmuth, 1929. 

Drogin, Marc. Mediaeval Calligraphy, Its History and Technique. New York: 
Dover Books, 1 989. 

Gray, Nicolete. Lettering as Drawing. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971. 
Johnston, Edward. Writing, Illuminating and Lettering. London: G. Hogg, 1 906. 

Parkes, M.B., ed. English Cursive Book Hands, 1250-1500. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1980. 

Tuchman, Barbara. A Distant Mirror. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1 978. 
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